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Report on American Rabbis 


The Jewish Statistical Bureau has recently issued a 
report which “deals with the status of the American 
rabbinate as we begin the fourth century in the country.” 
It is entitled “The Rabbis of the United States” (New 
York 7, Jewish Statistical Bureau, 320 Broadway, 1956). 
H. S. Linfield, executive secretary of the bureau, is 
author. According to Dr, Linfield “this is the first attempt 
to present the status of American rabbis in this manner.” 

There has been a marked increase in the number of 
rabbis in the United States. On January 1, 1955 there 
were 4,257 rabbis while “in 1900 there were only 526. 
...” Only 1,751 rabbis were recorded in the communal 
survey of 1927, 

At the beginning of 1955, the rabbis of the reform 
wing, namely, those who were members of their asso- 
ciation (The Central Conference of American Rabbis), 
and the rabbis of the conservative wing, those who were 
members of their association (The Rabbinical Assembly 
of America), constituted 30 per cent of all the rabbis in 
the country. Orthodox rabbis, therefore, make up approxi- 
mately 70 per cent of the American rabbinate. 

The 4,257 rabbis reported in 1954 on the types of edu- 
cation they received. A total of 1,834, or 43.2 per cent, 
were trained in “four seminaries primarily for the edu- 
cation and training of American rabbis.” These are: the 
Hebrew Union College—Jewish Institute of Religion 
(Reform) in Cincinnati and New York, the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary of America (Conservative) in New York, 
and the Hebrew Theological College (Orthodox) in Chi- 
cago. There are, additionally, “a number of academies for 
higher Jewish learning with facilities for students to pre- 
pare themselves for the rabbinate. These institutions com- 
monly known as yeshivoth,” the monograph points out, 
“prepare many of their students for ordination and the 
vocation of the orthodox rabbi.” The yeshivoth prepared 
814, or 19 per cent of the American rabbis, for their 
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vocation. The report shows that 1,609 or 37.8 per cent 
were trained and ordained abroad. The ratio of American- 
trained rabbis to those trained abroad was 62 per cent to 
38 per cent, compared with 16 per cent to 84 per cent 
in 1900. 

“Nearly 80 per cent of those who had received their 
rabbinical training in the United States (2,081 rabbis) had 
secular education of four years of college or more. . 
At the end of 1954,” the report continues, “52.3 per cent 
of the 4,257 rabbis in the country had four years of college 
or more; 13.3 per cent trained in the United States had 
secular education of less than four years of college; and 
of the remaining 34.4 per cent trained abroad, some had 
received less than four years of college education abroad 
or in the United States, while others had received .. . 
the secular education available while they studied at the 
yeshivoth abroad.” 

In 1954, 59 per cent of the rabbis were connected with 
Jewish congregations as preachers, teachers, and leaders. 
“They minister to the religious needs of the congregations 
and the communities, render decisions on Jewish com- 
munal matters in accordance with Jewish law, and lead in 
all Jewish communal movements.” 

There were 944 rabbis, or 22 per cent of the total, “en- 
gaged full time in specialized Jewish community service.” 
Some were in chaplaincy and other activities in the field 
of worship. A group was engaged in Jewish education. 
Jewish social work and welfare claimed the attention of 
others. 

The survey further showed “that 148 rabbis or 3.5 per 
cent were in temporary employment or unemployed, 
and 166 rabbis or 3.9 per cent were retired.” 

A group of “482 rabbis or 11.3 per cent . . . were en- 
gaged in secular occupations, such as public education, 
medicine, law, accounting, and also commerce and in- 
dustry.” 


Significance of Local Church Cooperation 


The scope, nature, and achievements of the church 
council movement in American communities, along with 
numerous suggestions concerning directions for the fu- 
ture, are dealt with in a series of lectures now printed in 
a book, Ciristian Unity: Its Relevance to the Community, 
by J. Quinter Miller. (New York, General Administra- 
tion-Field Operations, National Council of Churches, 
1957.) Much of his thesis may be summed up in the sen- 
tence: “The deeper values Christian unity may bring to 
fruition center in the community.” He doubts that our 
“oneness” in Christ “can be genuinely felt and understood 
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until we experience its meaning in the specific geographi- 
cal settings in which Christians live and work and wor- 
ship.” 

There are now “959 state and local councils of churches, 
2,056 councils of United Church Women, 95 councils of 
church men, 2,045 ministerial associations. .. .” Yet “the 
glorious history” of the movement has not been written, 
according to Dr. Miller, who thinks that the impressive 
program of the Evanston Assembly of the World Council 
of Churches in 1954 did not adequately consider the 
relevance of Christian unity to the community. 

“The current chaotic program situation” is the heading 
of one of the sections, A minister in Albany lists “the mul- 
tiple program appeals that crossed his desk.” They were 
so numerous during two months that “many program sug- 
gestions were promptly filed in the wastebasket.” The 
causes of this situation are many and complex. 

There is great interest among the people in religion. 
The needs of the people are also great. Thus we need 
“newer approaches to program,” with intensified coordi- 
nation and cooperation. This should come about through 
cooperative program planning. 

“The needs of community require an authentic Protest- 
ant answer. It will not be uniform; it cannot be pro- 
claimed dogmatically ; nor can it be formulated by some 
ecclesiastical or board agency and then authentically pro- 
claimed from headquarters. Rather the answers must come 
through the apprehending of God’s will by groups of his 
people gathered in many places from many communions 
who stand within the ebb and flow of community need and 
who are attentive to the ‘still small voice’ that becomes dis- 
cernible to those who earnestly seek Him. The conciliar 
movement represenis the churches’ responsible effort to 
coordinate these insights and to marshall these resources 
for the more effective mission and ministry of the 
churches. In this way Christian unity is made relevant to 
the community.” 


The Rural Ministers’ Activities 


In Science for the Farmer (Vol. IIT, No. 4, 1956), pub- 
lished by the Pennsyvania State University, University 
Park, Pa., Samuel W. Blizzard, B. B. Maurer, and G. A. 
Lee report on certain aspects of the rural ministers’ tasks 
and working day. The paper is addressed to lay people in 
the churches and reads in part: 

Most of us are not aware of all the things which a rural 
minister does for his church and community. Much of his 
time is devoted to administration (behind the scenes 
work) to keep his church program going efficiently. Almost 
two- thirds of his time is spent working alone or with one 
or two persons. 

To show how much and what kinds of work rural min- 
isters do each day, national officials of 22 Protestant de- 
nominations selected a group of parish ministers serving 
churches in each geographic region of the United States. 
Each clergyman was asked to keep a complete record of 
his activities—personal, family and church—for one day, 
selected at random. The composite diary of these rural 
ministers represents a cross section of a 12-month 
period, ... 

In his total working day the rural minister performs 
five roles... . More than a third of an average work day 
is spent on parish administration. In this role the min- 
ister takes care of the many details of church business. 
He arranges publicity, meets with the official boards, 
checks on the maintenance of the church building, helps 
raise funds, and reports to the denomination headquarters. 


The largest block of administration time is taken up with 
clerical and stenographic work—writing letters and 
mimeographing. 

The role of pastor requires one-fourth of his time on 
an average day. In this function he visits parish members 
in the hospitals as well as in their homes and he counsels 
with those who have problems to talk over. 

Nearly a fifth of his average work day is devoted to 
being a preacher and a priest. On the average day he 
works on his sermon for 34 minutes and uses 23 minutes 
for other preparations. As a priest he performs weddings 
and conducts funerals, he confirms new members and bap- 
tizes children, and he leads people as they worship. In 
addition, teaching Sunday School and membership classes, 
and leading study groups takes less than one-tenth of his 
working day. 

On the average day he works 61 minutes as a parish 
and community organizer. To do this he attends group 
meetings in the parish and helps them plan their program. 
He also works with schools, civic groups, agricultural 
associations and health services for community improve- 
ment. 

Unique Problems Arise. The minister’s work schedule 
varies according to the day of the week. On Saturday he 
spends a great deal of time getting ready to preach on 
Sunday. Confirmation classes are most likely to be held 
on Saturday when children are not attending public 
school. Monday tends to be taken up with administrative 
work, denominational duties and community organization 
activities. Pastoral calling and counseling is more likely 
to be done between Tuesday and Friday. There are ex- 
ceptions every day. Even on weekdays some unusual or 
emergency duty interferes about half the time with what- 
ever schedule the minister tries to keep. 

The rural Protestant parish minister’s complete day is 
16 hours and 9 minutes long. His complete waking day 
—from the time he arises in the morning until he retires 
at night—may be divided into personal, family, and 
church activities, ... 

The Man Himself, These rural ministers all have col- 
lege degrees and are graduates of theological seminaries. 
Their average age is 42 years. The typical year when 
they began to serve as ministers was 1940, They are 
married and there are usually two children in the family. 
The median number of church members is 200. The 
church school membership median is 162. The median 
budget is $7,500. The cooperating ministers have been 
serving their present parish three years. 

The rural minister is a highly trained specialist in re- 
ligion. The cooperating ministers in this study spent 
seven years in training after they completed high school. 
They wish to render the best service to the church that 
their training, experience, and time permits. 

Implications. To meet religious needs and achieve 
church goals in the rural community, parishioners (and 
particularly lay leaders) may find it to their advantage 
to ask how efficiently they are using the time of the 
minister, Is he ‘‘a-jack-of-all-religious-jobs” ? Or is he a 
specialist who ministers where technical religious knovwl- 
edge and special skills are required ? 

Thoughtful parishioners may want to ask how much of 
the church leadership is shared by participating lay 
people? How much friendly calling and budget raising is 
done by parishioners? How much typing and mimeo- 
graphing is done by young people in the church? A study 
of your minister’s work day may show you where you 
could share in making the church program more effective. 
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Juvenile Delinquency and Punishment 


Many aspects of juvenile delinquency are disclosed in 
a pamphlet, Back to What Woodshed? by Justine Wise 
Polier, published by the Public Affairs Committee, a non- 
profit educational organization, 22 E. 38th St., New York 
(1956, 25¢ a copy). Judge Polier has been a Justice of the 
Domestic Relations Court in New York City since 1935. 
The pamphlet is an expansion of a speech delivered be- 
fore the Child Study Association. 

“Punishment has had its day, its year, its centuries of 
trial,” she says. “It doesn’t work.” It “brutalizes not only 
the punished but the punisher.” Punishing parents is 
equally ineffective: they may be “emotionally disturbed 
or actually psychotic.” Punishment could not correct the 
cause of their failure as parents. Records show that the 
“offspring of fined parents were more often back in 
court a second time in the same year.” 

It is not enough for the public to assume that chil- 
dren’s courts can take care of delinquents, and then to 
blame the courts for failing to cure. Facilities of pro- 
bation services, maladjustment analysis, and adequate 
housing are lacking. A century ago, Horace Mann ad- 
vocated prevention, not punishment; help for the ne- 
giected child, not imprisonment. But Judge Polier says, 
“it does not seem that we have learned very much in the 
100-year interval.” 

Recent shocking instances of juvenile crime have 
roused a clamor for harsh treatment of young de- 
linquents. Parents have been blamed for their children’s 
minor offenses and harshly sentenced by vengeful judges. 
This is not constructive treatment, says the Judge. The 
children’s courts have been blamed for “coddling youn 
criminals” even in cases where the youths involved had 
never been in these courts. 

Newspaper editors say “modern, humane, scientific 
methods have failed to curb” delinquency. Judge Polier 
says this is far from true. Facilities are completely inad- 
equate to continue the work of the children’s courts. 
She believes with Judge Irving Ben Cooper, that 90 per 
cent of first offenders could be set right if such facilities 
existed. More detention homes, more trained parole 
officers, are needed, not more jails. “More than half the 
counties in the United States have never provided pro- 
bation services to their juvenile courts. .. . Only one pro- 
bation officer in ten has completed social work training.” 

To aid the judge, psychiatrists and social workers 
should be available. The child must be seen as a whole. 
Without the knowledge of his character and environment 
a judge may make a wrong decision. Judge Polier cites 
examples of cases where such study is undertaken. 

Private voluntary agencies now refuse to take a dis- 
turbed child for placing. He can be sent only to an over- 
crowded institution unable to give him the help he needs. 
Judges are therefore unable to provide proper care. 

The role of the juvenile judge, she believes, should 
be one of rehabilitation for the child, not that of a crim- 
inal court judge, as it is in some states. The court’s role is 
a ‘‘parental” one. The judge “cannot function one moment 
as guide, counsellor, and friend to troubled parents and 
children, and in the next moment become society’s 
avenging punisher.” 

But his role is not merely to rehabilitate. “A demo- 
cratic society, true to its ideals, will place ever-increasing 
emphasis on the development of a sense of responsibility 
in children through the processes of education and guid- 
ance. It will not be satisfied with external docility as a 
substitute for self-control. It will not equate punishment 
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of parents or the fear of punishment with holding them 
responsible for their actions or seeking to help them be- 
come better parents. It will increasingly recognize that 
the responsibility of parents and that of the community 
for the healthy development of our children are in- 
separable.” 


Merit Scholarships 


Eight hundred and thirty students will attend college 
this fall with the aid of grants received as a result of 
winning in what is reported to be the largest scholarship 
competition ever held in the United States. A merit 
scholar selects the accredited college that he prefers to 
attend. The scholars and the colleges they have chosen 
to attend will share over $4,000,000 in aid provided by 
57 corporations and foundations. 

The National Merit Scholarship Corporation conducts 
the competition, in which over 162,000 students—more 
than 10 per cent of the nation’s entire high school senior 
enrolment—took part. They came from 12,500 high 
schools. The winners survived two rigorous college apti- 
tude tests. The average stipend is $650 a year for four 
years. The amounts paid vary with the resources of the 


scholar’s family. The grants range from a minimum of 
$100 a year, to $2,000 a year. 


Technical Assistance in Latin America 


“Technical co-operation, to most of Latin America, 
has become a primary symbol of United States integrity 
with respect to its own social, political, and economic 
ideals. It is an indication that the United States means 
Lusiness with respect to sharing opportunities and build- 
ing the basic fabric of a peaceful, friendly world.” 

This is a conclusion drawn by Professor Arthur T. 
Mosher, of Cornell University, in a book, summing up 
his firsthand investigation, Technical Co-operation in 
Latin American Agriculture (Chicago, The University of 
Chicago Press, 1957. $6.00). It is an evaluation of the 
large-scale efforts of the U. S. “Point Four” program, 
the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations, the Organization of American States, the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, and the American International As- 
sociation, 

Dr. Mosher explains that as technical co-operation 
programs expanded so that U. S. technicians began work- 
ing directly with thousands of farmers and with hundreds 
of Latin-American technicians, the ‘impression that 
United States’ ideals were being put into practice re- 
ceived acceptance. “Here was the belief in the value of 
cach individual expressed in helping Latin-American 
farm families learn to improve their own lot. Here was 
democratic administration intent on encouraging tech- 
nical colleagues to develop their own powers and on giv- 
ing them freedom in which to work.” 

In releasing the report, the Policy Committee on Tech- 
vical Cooperation of the National Planning Association 
stated that “real progress has been made in many areas 
in “atin America toward increasing agricultural pro- 
ductivity and raising the living levels of rural people. 
But the vast majority in Latin America and in many 
ether parts of the world are still following traditional 
practices and making a meager living on their farms. 
Technical co-operation can and should be used to spread 
knowledge and skills that will help these millions of rural 
people help themselves in achieving a better life. Dr. 
Mosher’s study was confined to Latin America, but we 
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believe that many of his findings offer guide lines to 
other parts of the world.” 

Emphasizing the importance of agricultural develop- 
ment in Latin America where about 60 per cent of the 
population makes its living in agriculture, Dr. Mosher 
analyzes the differing capacities of public and private or- 
ganizations for technical co-operation and defines some 
of the limits that exist for any such co-operative venture. 

The book contains eight case studies of individual 
programs conducted by private, government, and inter- 
national agencies. Professor Mosher analyzes the indi- 
vidual achievements of the projects—their successes and 
shortcomings—and the impact of their combined efforts. 

Summarizing the achievements of technical co-opera- 
tion, he observes that: 

1. “Technical co-operation has proved to be an effec- 
tive method of accelerating agricultural development in 
Latin America.” 

“This is to be seen in increased production, in increased 
technical training, in new and improved public programs, 
in increased financial resources for public programs, in 
changed attitudes with respect to agricultural develop- 
ment and rural welfare, and in international (regional) 
facilities for agricultural development.” 

2. “The most important contributions of technical co- 
operation lie in what it does to the self-generative re- 
sources of a country for agricultural development and 
rural welfare.” In a country where these are weak, he 
explains, technical co-operation can provide a temporary 
substitute, in the confidence, determination, and imagina- 
tive attitudes of technicians from abroad. “This can be 
brought to bear both directly—in projects undertaken by 
technicians from abroad—and indirectly, through pro- 
viding local technicians with a more productive at- 
mosphere in which to work. . . . The period in which 
technical co-operation provides a substitute for local self- 
generative resources merges into one in which these re- 
sources are awakened and increasing. In this second 
period, technical co-operation accelerates and stimulates 
the growth. It provdeis constant collaboration on 
emerging technical problems.” 

3. “Technical co-operation can never be more than 
supplemental; the major burden of agricultural develop- 
nient is being, and must be, carried by each country 
for itself. Our review of the many elements of agricul- 
tural development and of the fields in which there are 
projects of technical co-operation shows that technical 
co-operation by no means covers the whole range of 
needs for agricultural development.” 

Some elements of agricultural development could re- 
ceive more attention from technical co-operation than they 
have, he states. These include rural credit, home and 
iamily welfare, and community organization for local 
group action. 

Others, he says, appear to be beyond the reach of tecl- 
nical co-operation. They include most of the social and 
iegal arrangements within which agriculture must oper- 
ate (land tenure, population mobility, structure of taxa- 
tion, size of the agricultural labor force, etc.). They 
also include public programs in the field of price and 
wage policy. 

4. “Even if programs of technical co-operation had 
not seemed to ‘pay off’ so far, broader political consid- 
erations would demand that they be continued and be 
made more effective.” Here Dr. Mosher explains that 
because of the symbolic role of technical co-operation 
with respect to United States sincerity and integrity in 


inter-American affairs, the United States could not af- 
iord, at this stage, to decrease or let fail the new co- 
operative venture between countries (which it created) 
even if results to date had been disappointing. 

At the conclusion of his report, Professor Mosher ob- 
serves : 

“One of the handicaps of the United States in its new 
role of international prominence and responsibility is its 
limited understanding of other peoples. Such understand- 
ing can be increased in various ways, but one of the best 
is to work together with people of other countries on tasks 
of mutual concern. This kind of co-operation is frequently 
disillusioning, because it is knowledge gained with the 
sleeves rolled up, in the heat of everyday labor, and 
frequently with pride intruding from both sides. But it 
is more realistic and therefore more valuable because of 
this. Reports of technical co-operation activities, the par- 
ticipation of returned technicians in United States in- 
stitutions and agencies, and the increased understanding 
by the government of the everyday problems of the 
people of other countries, in their fields and factories and 
offices and homes, are important contributions to the 
maturing of the United States in international affairs.” 


“Swords Into Plowshares” 


“A new venture in international understanding” is the 
subtitle of the booklet with the title above, published by 
the Department of State to tell “the story of the educa- 
tional exchange program authorized by the Fulbright Act 
of 1946” (Washington, Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1956. 25 cents). 

“Today the program is active in 25 countries in Europe, 
the Middle East, Asia, and the South Pacific.” In 1957, 
“a program with Chile will inaugurate operations in the 
Western Hemisphere.” 

“The largest international educational exchange pro- 
gram in our history was launched on August 1, 1946, 
when the Seventy-ninth Congress enacted Public Law 
584, the Fulbright Act. With the end of World War II 
and the advent of nuclear weapons, the compelling need 
for greater international understanding and good will 
amoug nations could no longer be ignored. As Senator 
J. W. Fulbright said, ‘We all know that no country is 
far away in the age of airplanes. The necessity for in- 
creasing our understanding of others and their under- 
standing of us has an urgency that it has never had in 
the past. The adoption of this program by the Congress 
is a vital counterpart to the steps we are taking to in- 
crease our participation in world affairs.’ 

“The educational exchange program was designed to 
meet this challenge on the cultural level, just as the 
Marshall plan on the economic level; and later the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization and the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization on political and military levels. In 
terms of lessening the likelihood of another war by pro- 
moting greater people-to-people understanding, the pro- 
gram has been described as the most fabulously profitable 
investment ever authorized by the Congress of the United 
States. Altogether, nearly 22,000 persons have been ex- 
changed with 28 countries at a lower cost to the Ameri- 
can taxpayers than 5 hours of fighting World War II.... 

“The Fulbright Act itself is a plan for turning the im- 
plements of war into instruments of peace and under- 
standing. At the end of World War II many millions of 
dollars worth of American military equipment were left 
idle in warehouses all over the world. They included bull- 
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dozers, machine tools, locomotives, and food and clothing 
stocks which could be of great usefulness in rebuilding 
the war-devastated countries in which they were located. 
Yet these countries did not have the dollars with which 
to purchase this much needed equipment. 

“The bill, as introduced by Senator J. W. Fulbright, 
proposed that we sell our war surpluses to the govern- 
ments of these countries—not for dollars, but for their 
own foreign currencies and credits. Part of these funds 
would be set aside, through special agreements, for edu- 
cational exchange purposes. Jn that way, both the United 
States and these countries could profit mutually. The debt 
would be paid, but it would be paid in terms of things 
money cannot buy—good will and better international 
understanding.” 

Former President Hoover had encouraged Senator 
Fulbright when he proposed the plan. Mr. Hoover 
pointed to a precedent that he himself had initiated. By 
liquidating part of the supplies of the Belgian Relief 
Commission in 1920, he had established the Belgian- 
American Educational Foundation. In 25 years more 
than 700 individuals (477 Belgians and 225 Americans) 
were exchanged. Mr. Hoover wrote to Senator Fulbright 
expressing the opinion that the Foundation had promoted 
in Belgium an understanding of “the ideals and purposes 
of the American people.” 

“If such results could be achieved in a single country, 
the future augured well for a program that would embrace 
many countries throughout the world. Steps were taken 
in this direction in 1939, when Congress authorized the 
Department of State to conduct an official program of 
educational and cultural exchanges within the Western 
Hemisphere, as part of our good neighbor policy. How- 
ever, it was not until the Fulbright Act was passed that 
the Department could initiate a large-scale program com- 
mensurate with the needs of the times.” 

The Department of State engaged in long-term plan- 
ning in order to carry out the purposes of the Act. It had 
first to negotiate agreements with the cooperating coun- 
tries for the sale of surplus property. The amounts that 
eventually accrued from the sales varied from $16,000 
annually for South Africa to $1,000,000 annually for the 
United Kingdom, France, Italy, and Japan. Under the 
agreements made, bi-national foundations or commissions 
were established to administer the program in each 
country according to general policies established by the 
Department of State. 

“Over 12,000 foreign students, teachers, lecturers, and 
research scholars have observed American life at first 
hand in towns and cities in all of our 48 states, the 
District of Columbia, Hawaii, and Alaska. . . . These 
people not only return home with a better understanding 
of the United States, but share that understanding with 
their fellow countrymen through informal discussions, 
lectures, articles, and books. Their activities draw greater 
significance from the fact that many of them are becom- 
ing leaders in the community and national life of their 
countries. In India, for example, at least half of the 
returned grantees have enhanced their positions and 
hold many posts where they have a voice in policy- 
making on an all-India level. . . . In Finland a young 
doctor who studied with the first ‘blue baby’ heart special- 
ist at Johns Hopkins University Hospital has since per- 
formed many successful operations on children with con- 
genital heart disease.” 

Among the comments from individuals are the fol- 
lowing: 
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“I believe that my year in the United States has been 
the single most important event in my life. . . . Con- 
sidering my future career—that of a journalist and 
politician—it has been an invaluable experience. The most 
important result. . . , however, is that | have discovered 
the real America,” 

“Not the least important stimulus has been that of 
sharing for nine months in the ordinary life of the 
United States, and of meeting a cross section of Ameri- 
can citizens of all walks of life... . No one could, I hope, 
live for any length of time with so generally openhearted 
and kindly a race as the Americans and remain unaf- 
fected. But of that it is hard to speak because it is im- 
possible to forget.” 

“Seeing the much vaunted American way of life would 
convince the stanchest Communist that there must be 
something to individual liberty and free enterprise after 
all. . . . The American has no need for a blueprint of 
democracy—he lives it.” 

The booklet includes the following under “Benefits to 
American Citizens” : 

“Over 9,000 Americans have had the opportunity of 
becoming intimately acquainted with the ways of life. 
problems, and values of the people of other countries. 
Through their studies they are adding continually to our 
store of knowledge about these countries. At the same 
time they are, by example as well as by words, explaining 
our way of life to the people they meet and with whom 
they work. Furthermore, they are gaining new insights 
into America. As James Truslow Adams once said, ‘Resi- 
dence in foreign countries is likely to bring out the in- 
herent “Americanism” of the sojourner.’ Many tangi!lc 
results are already evident. 

“Our somewhat meager knowledge of the languages 
and history of many countries of the Near East and 
Asia is being increased every year by the work of Ameri- 
can grantees and visiting foreign scholars, These benefits 
are not confined to students in our universities and col- 
leges. They are being shared with the general public 
through lectures, articles, and books. People as far apart 
as Schenectady, N. Y., and Little Rock, Ark., are learn- 
ing more about India in their clubs and on TV from re- 
turned grantees. People in our Middle West are learning 
about life in the Middle East through frequent talks by 
an American professor who spent a year in Iraq. 

“American scholars are also advancing the frontiers of 
knowledge through joint research with their foreign col- 
leagues. At the Institute for Coagulation Research at the 
University of Oslo, American scholars have worked to- 
gether with Norwegian specialists in developing anti- 
coagulants and successfully treating some 700 patients 
with various types of heart disease. In Germany another 
American scholar is working with a Nobel prize winning 
biochemist on the conversion of light into chemical en- 
ergy. An American forestry expert is studying Scandi- 
navian methods of utilizing waste wood products. His 
purpose is to help the United States to save some of 
the $140 million which he estimates is lost each year 
through inefficient handling of wood byproducts.” 


Education in the Soviet Union 


After returning from a visit to the Soviet Union, 
William Benton, publisher of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, and former Assistant Secretary of State, gave an ad- 
dress before the Association for Higher Education in 
Chicago, Ill. His topic was “Soviet Education: Renewed 
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Challenge to the American People.” (The full report may 
be found in the 1956 Britannica Book of the Year, Chi- 
cago, Ill. $12.00.) 

Mr. Benton warned the association, “The American 
people do not as yet identify the growing educational 
crisis with their national security.” Of the Soviet he said: 
“[ have returned convinced that education has become a 
main theatre in the cold war; Russia’s classrooms and 
libraries, her laboratories and teaching methods may 
threaten us more than her hydrogen bombs or her 
guided missiles. . .. For decades the Soviet Union has had 
a long range plan for ideological and economic worl | 
conquest. ... At the heart of this project is the schooling 
for export of scores of thousands of indoctrinated and 
capable engineers, scientists, schoolmasters, and_ tech- 
Licians of all kinds. These are being trained to help de- 
velop the resources of countries outside the present So- 
viet orbit, and to help convert the world to Communism. 
... Even more formidable is the spectacular example of 
inass-training for the Soviet Union’s own domestic in- 
dustrial needs.” 

sy 1960, “every Russian youngster is to be given an 
education, a communist education of course, comparabic 
to high standards of study and learning in an English 
public school or a French lycée but without the same 
emphasis on the humanities. . . . The Soviet standard is 
far higher than that of even the best American high 
school. It is perhaps comparable to a couple of years at a 
top college... . If we are complacent about our educa- 
tional efforts and system if we allow ourselves to fall be- 
hind the Russians, we may find ourselves outwitted, out- 
inaneuvered, outthought and outbuilt throughout the 
world.” 

In Soviet education, emphasis is placed on science and 
mathematics, Physics, chemistry, biology, astronomy and 
psychology are all required courses. “The contrast with 
cur secondary school curriculum is startling.” Last year 
from 28,000 high schools in the United States, only 125 
new teachers of physics were produced. In the Soviet 
Union, after 10 years of school students may enroll in 
one of the 3,800 “tekhnikums”, a kind of vocational col- 
lege, for 21% or 4 years. There are 800 institutions of 
higher education, 33 of which are universities, the others 
specialized schools, All education beginning in the au- 
iumn of 1956 was to be free. 

Mr. Benton notes: “The Soviet educational system has, 
of course, grave and indeed tragic weaknesses by our 
standards and goals. There is no academic freedom or 
tenure for teachers or professors. No criticism of the 
regime, or of official dogma, is permitted. Classroom 
discussion is not encouraged. Heavy emphasis is given 
to rote memorization of texts. Every advanced student 
must devote his full time to his specialty except for 10 
per cent to the study of dialectical materialism and 
Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism, The student can't change 
his mind about his profession in midstream; he can't 
shift. Every graduate of a tekhnikum, institute or uni- 
versity must work for three years on any assigned job in 
his specialty, under penalty of prosecution. To us, this 
seems a system of training, rather than education— 
training for the service of the state and not for the 
happiness of the individual. But we must recognize that 
this is a doctrine which sharpens the tools for . . . the 
new lock of the new Soviet competition throughout the 
world.” 

With reference to our system of education, Mr. Benton 
recommends four things: (1) “Our first priority is 


scholarships and fellowships, awarded on a competitive 
basis.” (2) “Without delay, and on a bold scale, we must 
develop new incentives for teachers.” (3) We should 
build 950,000 classrooms in the next 10 years, and with 
federal aid. (4) We must “re-examine our teaching 
methods and our institutional setup.” 

In concluding, Mr. Benton said: “May I stress that 
our best over-all opportunity for doing a better educa- 
tional job than the USSR continues to lie in educating 
whole men? This must and will remain our goal rather 
than the Soviet prototype of the specialist, tech- 
nician or functionary. . . . Soviet Russia may be the first 
country to develop free and unlimited schooling for all 
with the talent who are willing to work hard. But we in 
the United States have tended a brighter fire during the 
last 180 years. This should be far more appealing to all 
mankind if we now begin to do a better job of living up 
to it. This is our dedication to the advancement and per- 
fection of the individual.” 


“The State and Sectarian Education” 


“A comprehensive review of provisions in state con- 
stitutions and statutes and the decisions of courts re- 
specting state relationships to sectarian schools” is given 
in the Research Bulletin of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C., December, 1956. The exten- 
sive materials published are a revision and expansion of 
a Bulletin published February, 1946. 

Briefly stated, the purpose of the present Bulletin is 
“to summarize the legal status of the so-called ‘sectarian 
issue.” The noted historian, Ellwood P. Cubberley, 
listed seven strategic aspects of the long struggle to estab- 
lish public education firmly in the United States as fol- 
lows: There were great efforts to obtain tax support, 
to eliminate the pauper-school idea, to attain full freedom 
for the public school, to establish state supervision, to 
extend the system from the elementary school upward, to 
add the state university, and to eliminate sectarianism. 

In many states, after hundreds of years of discussion, 
the people find “certain issues still confused and often 
unsettled.” One of these is the issue of sectarian influ- 
ence. This has taken three forms: the elimination of 
church control over community schools, an issue particu- 
larly in the 19th century; the introduction of religious 
teaching into the public education program; efforts to 
obtain public funds for the benefit of pupils of sectarian 
schools, e.g., money for textbooks, health services, trans- 
portation, etc. 

The problems have deep roots in America. ‘Religion 
and education have been closely associated for many cen- 
turies.”” Education was in early days primarily a responsi- 
bility of the home and of the churches. “Under a rela- 
tively simple social organization the home, the church, and 
the state were so interrelated that little conflict of func- 
tion existed.” But many religious bodies appeared on the 
scene, as “the state” assumed power, and in the U. S. A. 
there resulted “the separation of the organized church 
and political government.” Differing conceptions of the 
separation of church and state explain at least part of the 
“legislation, court decisions, and other events in the 
development of public education in the United States.” 

It is noted that many early colonists in America were 
in a most ambiguous position—having come to America 
seeking religious liberty they then denied liberty to those 
who disagreed with their positions. Also, in some older 
American states “church control gave way slowly,” while 
in the newer states public-school systems were built up 
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with litt!e or no competition from the organized churches. 
Most state constitutions have specifically provided for 
the separation of church and state, and most of them have 
forbidden “any diversion of public funds from all or at 
least some sources for sectarian purposes.” The state 
constitutions also provide, in varying degrees, for religious 
liberty. For implementation of these constitutions one 
must examine the statutes and court decisions. 


Aid to Sectarian Schools 

Before 1900 the courts ruled in various cases involv- 
ing public grants to private schools, but only in excep- 
tinal instances since then. These latter years “the con- 
troversial issues have revolved around indirect aids,” or 
aids to pupils. In at least five states, since 1900, courts 
have declared unconstitutional arrangements for the 
union of public and sectarian schools. 

However, the courts in eight cases, decided in the 
period 1882 to 1952, “held valid certain arrangements 
made by schoolboards for the use of church-owned build- 
ings for public-school purposes.” It seems clear that 
when a public schoolboard simply leases property on which 
to conduct a public school, the arrangement is upheld. 
Also, “it is generally conceded that the use of church 
buildings for school functions, such as commencement 
exercises, is not illegal.” 

“As to the use of public school buildings by religious 
groups after school hours, much is within the discretion 
of local schoolboards charged with the care of school 
property. If the schoolboard acts under legislative au- 
thority, the courts are likely to uphold the action since the 
temporary and occasional use of a building for religious 
purposes does not make of it a place of worship.” 


Free Textbooks 


Louisiana in 1929 provided free textbooks for the 
school children of the state. The statute was immediately 
challenged in the courts. The Louisiana court upheld the 
validity of the law, developing the so-called “child-bene- 
fit” theory. That court held that by providing free text- 
books for the children if the state the law was obviously 
intended for the benefit of the state and of the children; 
that the children and not the schools were the direct bene- 
ficiaries of the law; that the books to be furnished by the 
state would not be sectarian books; that no books to be 
purchased, it was expected, would be adapted to religious 
instruction. The case went on appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, which upheld the reasoning 
of the Louisiana court. 

Chief Justice Hughes delivered the opinion of the 
Supreme Court in 1930, stating in part: “Viewing the 
statute as having the effect thus attributed to it, we cannot 
doubt that the taxing power of the state is exerted for a 
public purpose. The legislation does not segregate private 
schools, or their pupils, as its beneficiaries or attempt to 
interfere with any matters of exclusively private con- 
cern. Its interest is education, broadly; its method, com- 
prehensive. Individual interests are aided only as the 
common interest is safeguarded.” 

In 1922 in New York an attempt was made to secure 
free textbooks for pupils of parochial schools, because 
the education law provides for making textbooks avail- 
able to “schools of the school district.’ The court denied 
the request, holding that “schools of the district’ meant 
only the schools under the control if the local board of 
public education, 

Mississippi provides for the loan of free textbooks to 
the pupils of all qualified elementary schools located in 
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the state. Taxpayers have brought suits to denv the 
right to private or sectarian schools, but the courts have 
upheld the statute with much the same reasoning as in 
the Louisiana case noted above. 

New Mexico and Oregon have legislation permitting 
“the distribution of textbooks to parochial-school pupils.” 
“In some states, the statutory language refers generally 
to schools or school children. Furnishing free textbooks 
to parochial-school pupils under such broadly stated legis- 
lation probably occurs without challenge.” However, in 
1943 a South Dakota court held against using public funds 
for the purchase of textbooks to pupils in parochial 
schools, and in Indiana, the attorney general in 1941 ren- 
dered an opinion to the same effect. 


Transportation 


No issue has been more widely publicized than that of 
transportation of parochial school pupils at public expense. 
The issue became acute as consolidation of rural schools 
advanced, but is now ever present because of the neces- 
sity of transportation to numerous suburban and urban 
schools. 

In New York, the courts ruled against the use of public 
funds for transportation of private school pupils, but 
the state amended its constitution in 1938 in order to per- 
mit the practice. 

Courts in Delaware, Missouri, Oklahoma, South Da- 
kota, Washington, and Wisconsin have ruled against such 
use of public funds. 

The courts of California, Maryland, and New Jersey 
have approved the practice. The New Jersey case went 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, where it was 
held by a five to four decision that the New Jersey statute 
did not violate the First Amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States. 

Parochial-school pupils may be transported at public 
expense in other states, “where the issue has not been 
passed upon by the courts. . . . These are Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Louisiana, Massachu- 
—_ Michigan, New Hampshire, Oregon, and Rhode 

sland. 


Wearing of Religions Dress 


Is the wearing of a religious dress by a teacher a “sec- 
tarian influence” such as is generally prohibited in the 
public schools? Pennsylvania, North Dakota, Nebraska, 
and Oregon have statutes that forbid public-school teach- 
ers from wearing a religious garb. In New York in 
1903 the courts upheld an order of the state superintendent 
of education forbidding the wearing of any distinctly re- 
ligious dress by a public-school teacher because it was a 
sectarian influence. 


Religious Exercises in School Programs 

The states of Arizona, Delaware, and New Jersey have 
laws that forbid religious exercises in the public schools. 

“Many schools open with morning exercises often more 
or less religious in content.” 

Arkansas, Delaware, Maine, and New Jersey authorize 
by statute the repetition of the Lord’s Prayer, while 
Maine and North Dakota authorize the teaching of the 
Ten Commandments. Mississippi in 1953 repealed a law 
requiring instruction in the Ten Commandments. 

“Almost half the states require or permit daily reading 
of the Bible.” A number of states “forbid the use of 
books, papers, tracts, and documents calculated to favor 
any particular religious sect.” “The majority of courts 
have upheld the validity of Bible reading in the public 
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schools. ... The purpose of Bible reading in most schools 
seems to be to teach morality rather than to teach religion. 
. .. Many statutes and schoolboard rules excuse from 
participation those pupils who disapprove.” 

However, courts in Illinois, Louisiana, and South 
Dakota “have held that reading the Bible in the public 
school violates the religious freedom at least of non- 
Christians.” The Louisiana court forbade the reading 
from the New Testament and repeating the Lord’s Prayer 
because of discrimination against Jews. An Illinois court 
stated that it was unconstitutional to compel public-school 
pupils to take part in any form of worship. 

The much-publicized issue of released-time for re- 
ligious instruction is fully considered. The U. S. Office 
of Education found released-time plans in operation in 
38 states in 1941. State laws actually permitting absence 
for religious instruction are found only in 14 states, but 
regardless of the existence or non-existence of specific 
state laws, local school authorities have approved and 
permitted numerous released-time programs to operate, 
and “the plan has gone unchallenged in most states.” In 
1947, the courts of Illinois and California upheld such 
plans. 

The Champaign, Ill., case came in 1949 on appeal to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, where the plan 
was held to be invalid by an eight to one decision. In 
Champaign the religious instruction was given in the 
public-school buildings, and the court held that the tax- 
supported school system was being used to “aid religious 
groups to spread their faith.” (Quotation from the 
majority opinion.) The majority of the court added: 
“This is not separation of Church and State.” 

In New York the state courts first disapproved of a 
Mount Vernon plan for released-time in 1925, and two 
years later approved a system in White Plains. In 1952 
the Supreme Court of the United States reviewed the 
released-time plan of New York City, in which pupils are 
excused from school to go to religious instruction, and 
by a six to three decision upheld the plan. 

State Supervision of Sectarian Schools 

“Most states have delegated to state boards of educa- 
tion or to local school authorities a limited supervision of 
sectarian schools. ... Three-fourths of the states provide 
by law that education in private schools shall be equiva- 
lent to the education given in public schools. . . . Some 
state control must be exercised in our form of govern- 
ment under the state’s police power. . . . Hence regulation 
of private schools, including sectarian schools is unavoid- 
able... .” 

Private schools are usually required to report attend- 
ance records and to use English as the medium of secular 
instruction. Many states require that United States his- 
tory and the Constitution of the United States be taught. 
Such supervision as is given is limited and does not 
“constitute interference of such nature as to break down 
the separation of Church and State.” 

Freedom to Disbelteve 

The booklet closes with a quotation from Charles Fahy, 
an attorney, writing on “Religion, Education, and the 
Supreme Court” in the periodical, Law and Conteii porary 
Problems, Durham, N. C., Winter, 1949. Mr. Fahy 
refers to the three-fold and interrelated obligations of 
parents, state, and religious body with respect to education. 
“These obligations are not necessarily in entirely insulated 
compartments. ...” A great problem of government is to 
permit the fulfillment of obligations, in appropriate do- 
mains, with proper separation of functions. 


“In this division and accommodation of responsibilities 
the non-religious person has, as against the state, a ‘right’ 
to be a disbeliever. His freedom so to be is recognized 
under the law. But the right of the believer to believe, 
and to exercise his religion, is also protected and may not 
be weakened under the guise of protection of another’s 
freedom to disbelieve.” 


Apex Books 


Abingdon Press, New York and Nashville, announces 
“Apex Books,” paper-bound editions of a number of 
Abingdon titles issued earlier in cloth binding. The books 
are being carefully selected by the editors. The books 
will be of uniform size. 

The first list to be published, with authors, and prices 
in paper-back, follows: 


The Higher Happiness, by Ralph W. Sockman. $1.00, 

Prayer, by George A. Buttrick. $1.50. 

In 12 r inister’s Workshop, by Halford E. Luccock. 
1.25. 


How Came the Bible? by Edgar J. Goodspeed. $1.00. 
ae a Lamp Flickers, by Leslie D, Weatherhead. 
1.25. 


A Protestant Manifesto, by Winfred E. Garrison. $1.25. 

The Kingdom of God, by John Bright. $1.25. 

An Introduction to New Testament Thought, by Fred- 
erick C, Grant. $1.50. 


“Meetingsmanship” 


“Meetingsmanship” is the proposed title of a chapter 
on the form of meeting going. It is suggested as an addi- 
tion to the “growing body of literature on bureaucratic 
technique and etiquette,” by Philip H. Trezise, a member 
of the Policy Planning Staff of the State Department. 
The Washington Post and Times Herald, June 2, 1957, 
contained a condensation of Mr. Trezise’s article, which 
appeared in the Foreign Service Journal. 

Arrival with a dispatch case is always the more dramatic 
form “when the main actor can go through the motions 
of unlocking his box of very secret papers.” 

Although papers are usually circulated in advance of 
meetings, the true meetingsman not only does not read 
the papers—he “never prepares for any meeting at all.” 

The best form is to arrive 20 or 30 minutes late. You 
can attract attention with a vague apology. If you are 
obviously outranked by the others attending, the purpose 
should be to “attract maximum attention without being 
insultingly and dangerously late.” To flush from exer- 
tion on arrival is considered excellent. 

It is bad form to stay to the bitter end. Some partici- 
pation is essential. It is excellent meetingsmanship to 
make a remark that throws the whole discussion out of 
gear, to quote eminent personages in the course of ran- 
dom remarks, to ask: “What does this statement really 
— ?” or to say, “This is a well-organized study. 

A good meetingsman can send the author of a paper 
“into trembling frustration.” 

If the subject matter of the meeting is altogether 
beyond you, you can do well by asking the Preposterous 
Question. Usually someone will think your question 
makes some kind of sense and “will at least take a stab at 
an answer.” Then “‘nobody can say you didn’t take part 
in the meeting.” 
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